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THE CRUSADERS. 

The luminary has at length appeared with new 
splendor, and all stars of lesser magnitude must for 
a season ‘hide their diminished heads.’ We make 
anextract from the first chapter of The Talisman, 
reserving till next week the few remarks we intend 
to make upon these tales.—{ Boston Spectator. 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard conti- 
nued to fix his eyes*attentively on the yet distant 
cluster of palm-trees, it seemed to him as if some 
object was moving amongst them and beside them. 
The distant form separated itself from the trees, 
which partly hid its motions, and advanced towards 
the knight with a speed which soon showed a 
mounted horseman, whom his turban, long spear, 
and green caftan floating in the wind, on his near- 
er approach, showed to be a Saracen cavalier. ‘In 
the desert,” saith an Eastern proverb, ‘no man 
meets a friend.” The crusader was totally indif- 
ferent whether the infidel, who now approached on 
his gallant barb, asif borne on the wings of an ea- 
gle, came as friend or foe—perhaps, as a vowed 
champion of the Cross, he might rather have pre- 
ferred the latter. He disengaged his lance from his 
saddle, seized it with the right hand, placed it in 
rest with its point half elevated, gathered up the 
teins in the left, waked his horse’s mettle with 
the spur, and prepared to encounter the stranger 
with the calm self-confidence, belonging to the vic- 
tor in many contests. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an 
Arab horseman, managing his steed more by his 
limbs, and the inflection of his body, than by any 
use of the reins, which hung loose in his left hand, 
so that he was enabled to wield the light round 
buckler of the skin of the rhinoceros, ornamented 
with silver loops, which he.wore on his arm, swing- 
ing it as if he meant to oppose its slender circle to 
the formidable thrust of the western lance. His 
own long spear was not couched or levelled, like 
that of his antagonist, but grasped by the middle 
with his right hand, and brandished at arm’s length 
above his head. As the cavalier approached his 
enemy at full career, he seemed to expect that the 
knight of the leopard should put his horse to the 
gallop te encounter him. But the Christian knight, 
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well acquainted with the customs of Eastern war- 
riors, did not mean to exhaust his good horse by 
any unnecessary exertion ; but on the contrary made 
a dead halt, confident that if his enemy advanced 
to the actual shock, his own weight, and that of his 
powerful charger, would give him sufficient advan- 
tage, without the additional momentum of rapid 
motion. Equally sensible and apprehensive of such 
a probable result, the Saracen cavalier, when he 
had approached towards the Christian within twice 
the length of his lance, wheeled his steed to the 
left with inimitable dexterity, and rode twice round 
his antagonist, who, turning Without ‘Quitting, his 
ground, and presenting his front constantly to his 
enemy, frustrated his attempts to attack him on an 
unguarded point ; so that the Saracen, wheeling his 
horse, was fain to retreat to the distance of an hun- 
dred yards. <A second time, like a hawk attacking 
aheron, the Moor renewed the eharge, and a se- 
cond time was fain to retreat without coming toa 
close struggle. A third time he approached in the 
same manner ; when the Christian knight, desirous 
to terminate this ilffsory warfare, in which he 
might at length have been worn out by the activify 
of his foeman, suddenly seized the mace which 
hung at his saddle-bow, and, with a strong hand and 
unerring aim, hurled it against the head of the 
Emir, for such and not less his enemy appeared. — 
The Saracen was just aware of the formidable mis- 
sile in time to interpose his light backler betwixt 
the mace and his head ; but the violence of the blow 
forced the buckler down on his turban, and though 
that defence also contributed to deaden its vio- 
lence, the Saracen was beaten from his horse. Ere 
the Christian could avail himself of this mishap, his 
nimble foeman sprung from the ground, and calling 
on his horse, which instantly returned to his side, 
he leaped into his seat without touching the stir- 
rup, and regained all the advantage of which the 
knight of the leopard hoped to deprive him. But 
the latter had in the meanwhile recovered his mace; 
and the Eastern cavalier, who remembered the 
strength and dexterity with which he had aimed it, 
seemed to keep cautiously out of reach of that wea- 
pon, of which he hadso lately felt the fagce ; while 
he showed bis purpose of waging a distant warfare 
with missile weapons of his own. Planting his long 
spear in the sand at a distance from the scene of 
combat, he strung with great address a short bow, 
which he carried at his back, and putting his horse 
to the gallop, once more described two or three cir- 
cles of a wider extent than formerly, in the course 
of which he discharged six arrows at the Christian, 
with such unerring skill, that. the goodness of his 
harness alone saved him from being wounded in as 
many places. The seventh shaft apparently found 
aless perfect part of the armor, and the Christian 
dropped heavily from his horse. But what was the 
surprise of the Saracen, when, dismounting to ex- 
amine the condition of his prostrate enemy, he 
found himself suddenly within the grasp of the Eu- 
ropean, who had recourse te this artifice to bring 
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his enemy within his reach. Even in this deadly 
grapple the Saracen was saved by his agility and 
presence of mind. He unloosed the sword-belt, in 
which the knight of the leopard had fixed his hold, 
and thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted his horse, 
which seemed to watch his motions with the intelli- 
gence of a human being, and again rode off. But 
in the last encounter, the. Saracen had lost his 
sword and his quiver of arrows, both of which were 
attached tohis girdle, which he was obliged to a 
bandon. He had also lost his turban in the strug 
gle. These disadvantages seem to incline the Mos- 
lem to a truce : he approached the Christian with 
his right hand extended, but no longer in a mena- 
cing attitude. 

** There is truce betwixt our nations,” he said, 
in the Lingua Franca, commonly used for the pur 
pose of communication with the crusaders; “where- 
fore should there be war betwixt thee and me? Let 
there be peace betwixt us.” 

‘I am well contented,” answered he of the 
couchant leopard ; ** but what security dost thou 
offer, that thou wilt observe the truce ’” 

*‘ The word of a follower of the Prophet was ne- 
ver broken,” answered the Emir. ‘It is thou, brave 
Nazarene, from whom I should demand security, 
did I not know that treason seldom dwells with 
courage.” 

The crusader felt, that the confidence of the 
Moslem made him ashamed of his own doubts. 

“ By the eross of my sword,” he said, laying his 
hand on the weapon ashe spoke, “I will be a true 
companion to thee, Saracen, while our fortune wills 
that we remain in company together.” 

“By Mohammed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, 
God of the Prophet,” replied his late foeman, 
“there is not treachery in my heart towards thee.— 
And now wend we to yonder fountain, for the hour 
of rest is af‘hand, and the stream had hardly touch- 
ed my lip, when I was called to battle by thy ap 
proach.” 

The Knight of the Couchant Leopard yielded s 
ready and courteous assent ; and the late foes, with 
out an angry look or gesture of doubt, rode side by 
side to the little cluster of palm-trees. 
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THE ASTROLOGER. 


THE FATAL PREDICTION. 

On the summit of St. Vincent’s rocks, in the 
neighborhood of Clifton, looking on the Avon as it 
rolls its lazy course towards the Bristol channel, 
stands an edifice known by the name of ** Cooke’s 
Folly.” It consists of a single round tower, and ap- 
pears at a distance rather as the remnant of some 
extensive building than a complete and perfect edi- 
fice, as it now exists. It was built more than two 
centuries ago by a man named Maurice Cooke—nvt 
indeed as a strong-hold from the arms of a mortal 











enemy, but as a refuge from the evils of destiny.— 
He was tbe proprietor of extensive estatcs in the 
neighborhood ; and while his lady was pregnant 





with her first child, as she was walking in the’r do 
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main, she encountered a strange looking Gipsy, 
who, pestering her for alms, received but a small 
sum. The man turned over the coin in his hand 
and implored a larger gift. ‘That,’ said the lady, 
‘ will buy food for the present.’ ‘Lady,’ said the 
man, ‘it is not food for this wretched body that I 
require ; the herbs of the field and the waters of 
the ditch are good enough for that. I ask your 
alms for higher purposes. Do not distrust me if my 
bearing be prouder than my garments ; donot doubt 
the strength of my sunken eye, when I tell you that 
I can read the skies as they relate the fates of men. 
Not more familiar ig the horn-book of the scholar 
than are the heavens te my knowledge.’ 

‘What ! art thou an astrologer” ‘Aye, lady! 
my fathers were so before me, even in the times 
when our people had a home amidst the pyramids 
of the mighty—in the times when you are told the 
mightier prophets of the Israelites put the soothsay- 
ers of Egypt to confusion : idle tales! but if true, 
all reckless now. Judah’s scattered sons are now 
destitute as ourselves; but they bend and bow to 
the laws and ways of other lands; we remain in 
the stern steadfastness of our own.’ ‘If then, !I give 
you more money, how willit be applied ” ‘That is 
not a courteous question, but I'll answer it. The 
most cunning craftsman cannot work without his 
tools, and some of mine are broken, which I seek 
to repair—another crown will be enough.’ ‘The la- 
dy put the required sum into his hand, and at the 
same time, intimated her desire of having a speci- 
men of his art. Oh to what purpose should that 
be’? Why—why seek to know the cause of futu- 
rity? Destiny runs on in a sweeping and resistless 





tide. Inquire not what rocks await your bark ; the 
knowledge cannot avail you, for caut’on is useless 
aguinst stern necessity.’ * Truly, you are not like- 
ly to get rich by your trade, if you thus deter cus- 
tomers.’ Itis not for wealth Llabor; [amalone on 
earth, and have none to love. I will not mix with 
the world, lest I should learn to hate. The present 
is nothing to me. It is in communion with the spi- 
rits that have lived in the times that are past, and 
with the stars, those historians of the time to come, 
that I feel aught of joy. Fools sometimes demand 
the exertions of my powers, and sometimes I grati- 
fy their childish curiosity.’ ‘ Notwithstanding I lie 
under the imputation of folly, [ beg that you will 
predict unto me the fate of the child which I shall 
bear.’ ¢ Well, you have obliged me, and I will com- 
ply. Note the precise moment at which it enters 
the world, and soon after you shall see me again.’ 
Within a week the birth of an heir awoke the clamo- 
vous joy of the vassals, and summoned the strange 
gipsy to ascertain the necessary points. These 
learnt, he returned home, and the next day present- 
ed Sir Maurice with a scroll, containing the follow- 
ne words : 
** Twenty times shall Avon’s tide 
in chains of glistening ice be tied— 
{wenty times the woods of Leigh 
Shall wave their branches merrily, 
In Spring burst forth in mantle gay, 
And dance in summer’s scorching ray : 
‘Twenty times shall autumn’s frown 
Wither all the green to brown— 
And still the child of yesterday 
Shall laugh the happy hours away. 
That period past, another sun 


Shall not his anaual journey run, 
‘ 


Before a secret, silent foe, 

Shall strike that boy a deadly blow. 
Such and sure his fate shall be: 
Seek not to change his destiny.” 

The knight read it; and in that age when astro- 
logy was considered a science as unerring as holy 
prophecies, it would have been little less than infi- 
delity to have doubted the truth of the prediction. 


‘Sir Maurice, however, was wise enough to with- 


hold the paper from his lady, and in answer to her 
inguiries, continually asserted that the gipsy was an 
impostor, and that the object of his assuming the 
character of an astrologer was merely her alins.— 
The child grew in health and beauty; and as we 
are the more strongly att&ched to pleasures in pro- 
portion to the brevity of their continuance, so did 
the melancholy fate of his son more firmly fix him 
in the heart of Sir Maurice. Often did the wonder- 
ing lady observe ie countenance of her husband 
with surprise, as watching the endearing sportive- 
ness of the boy, brightened by the smile of pa- 
ternal love, till it gradually darkened to the deep- 
est grief, until unable to suppress his tears, he 
would cover the child with caresses, and rush from 
the room. To all inquiries, Sir Maurice was silent, 
or returned evasive answers. We shall pass over 
the infancy of young Walter, and resume the nar- 
rative of the period in which he entered his twen- 
tieth year. His mother was now dead, and had left 
two other children, both girls, who, however, shar- 
ed littlé of their father’s love, which was almost ex- 
clusively fixed on Walter, and appeared to increase 
in strength as the fatal time grew near. 

It is not to be supposed that he took no precau- 
tion against the predictedevent. Sometimes hope 
suggested that a mistake might have been made in 
the horoscope, or that the astrologer might have 
overlooked some sign which made it conditional ; 
and in unison with the latter idea he determined to 
erect a strong building where, during the year in 
which his doom was to be consummated, Walter 
might remain in solitude. He accordingly gave di- 
rections for raising a single tower, peculiarly formed 
to prevent ingress, except by permission of its in- 
habitants. The purpose of the building, however, 
he kept secret; and his neighbors, after various 
strange conjectures, gave it the name of ‘Cooke’s 
Folly.” Walter himself was kept entirely ignorant 
on the subject, and all his inquiries were answered 
with tears. At length, the tower was completed, 
and ~~ with all things necessary for conve- 
nience and comfort; and on the eve of Walter’s 
compieting his 20th year, Sir Maurice shewed him 
the gipsy’s scroll, and intreated him to make use 
of the retreat prepared for him till the year expired. 
Walter at first treated the matter lighly, laughed at 
the prophecy, and declared be would not lose a 
year’s liberty if all the astrologers in the world were 
to croak their ridiculous prophecies against him.— 
Seeing, however, his father so earnestly bent on 
the matter, his resolution began to give way, and 
at length he consented tothe arrangement. At six 
o’clock the following morning, therefore, Walter 
entered the tower, which he fastened within as 
strongly as iron bars would admit, and which was 
secured outside in a manner equally firm. He took 
pessession of his voluntary prison with melancholy 





feelings, rather occasioned by the lows of present 





pleasure, than the fear of future pain. He sighed 
as he looked upon the wide domain before him, and 
thought how sad it would be to hear the joyous 
horn summoning his companions to the chase and 
find himself prevented from attending it; to hear 
the winter wind howling round his tower, and rush. 
ing between the rocks beneath him, and miss the 
cheerful song and merry jest, which were wont to 
make even the blast a merry sound. Certainly his 
time passed as pleasantly as circumstances permit. 
ted. He drew up in a basket, at his meal hours, 
every luxury which the season produced. His fa- 
ther and sisters daily conversed with him from be- 
low, for a considerable time ; and the morris danc.- 
ers often raised his laughter by their grotesque 
movements. Weeks and months passed, and Wal- 
ter still was well and cheerful, His own and his 
sisters’ hopes grew more lively, but Sir Maurice’s 
anxiety increased. The day drew near which was 
to restore his son to his arms in confident security, or 
to fulfil the prediction which left him without an 
heir to his name and honours. 

On the preceding afternoon, Walter continually 
endeavored to cheer his parent, by speaking of 
what he would do on the morrow, desired bis sis- 
ters to send round to all their friends, that he might 
stretch his limbs once more in the merry dance, and 
continued to talk of the future with such confidence, 
that even Sir Maurice caught a spark of hope from 
the fiery spirit of the youth. As the night drew 
on, and the sisters were about to leave him, pro- 
mising to wake him at six, in answer to the usual 
inquiry if he wanted any thing more that night, 
‘nothing,’ said he ; ‘and yet the night feels chilly; 
and I have little fuel left, send me one more faggot.’ 





‘ This,’ said he, ‘is the last time I shall have to dip 
for my wants, like old women for their water, 
thank God ! for it is wearisome work for the arm.’ 
Sir Maurice still lingered under the window in con- 
versation with his son, who at last complained of be- 
ing cold and drowsy. ‘ Mark !’ said he as he closed 
the window, ‘mark, father, Mars, the star which 
rules my fate, looks smilingly to-night—alli will be 
well.’ Sir Maurice looked up—a dark cloud spot 
suddenly covered the planet, and he shuddered at 
the omen. 

The anxious father could not leave the place.— 
Sleep he knew it was in vain to court, and he there- 
fore determined to remain on the spot. The reflec- 
tions that eccupied his mind were continually va- 
ried : at one time he painted to himself the proud 
career of his high-spirited boy, known and admired 
among the mighty of his time ; a moment after, he 
saw the prediction verified, and the chitd of his love 
lying in the tomb. Who can conceive his feel- 
ings, as hour dragged after hour, while he walked 
to and fro, watching the blaze of the fire in the tow- 
er, @s it blazed and sunk again—now pacing the 
court with hasty steps, and now praying fervently 
for the preservation of his son !—~The hour came.— 
The cathedral bell struck heavy on the father’s 
heart which was not to be lightened by the cheet- 
ful voices of his daughters, who came running full 
of hope to the foot of the tower. They looked up, 
but Walter was not there :—they celled his name 
—but he answered not : ‘ Nay,’ said the youngest, 
| ‘this is only a jest : he thinks to frighten ws, but! 


! know he ie safe.? A servant had brought ladder, 
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which he ascended and looked in at the window. — 
Sir Maurice stood immoveable and silent—he look- 
ed up, and the man answered the earnest expres- 
sion of his eyes; ‘heisasleep,’ said he. ‘He is 
dead !’ murmured the father. 

The servant broke a pane of the window, and 
opening the casement, entered the room, The fa- 
ther changing his gloomy steadfastness for frenzied 
anxiety, rushed up the ladder. The servant had 
thrown aside the curtains and the clothes, and dis- 
played to the eyes of Sir Maurice, his son lying 
dead; a serpent twined round his arm, and his 
throat covered with blood. The reptile had crept 
from the faggot last sent him, and fulfilled the pro- 
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FROM THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 
To the Editors. 

GeNTLEMEN—The enclosed letter, and 
another, which I shall probably send you, 
have never been published. They con- 
tain some facts relative to Robert Burns, 
which may be new to some of the friends 
and admirers of the poet in this country. 
Should you think proper to give them a 
place in the Literary Gazette, they may 
perhaps be read with interest, by some of 
his countrymen in America, and recal to 
their remembrance the days of their 
youth, and happier hours, which can re- 
turn bo more. . 2 











EDINBURG, JUNE 12, 18 ——=— 
My Dear Frienp—~ 

My last was addressed to you from 
London. I left that city a few days after 
I wrote you, and had a pleasant journey 
into Scotland; having spent one day in 
the ancient city of York, and passed 
through a number of interesting towns 
and villages: among which were New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Berwick-upon-T weed, 
and the pleasant little village of Hadding- 
ton, well known to the religious world as 
the residence of the eminently pious and 
learned John Brown. 

At eleven o’clock last night I reached 
this city, and have spent to-day in looking 
at the curiosities and admiring the gran- 
deur and beauty of *Scotia’s darling seat.’ 
Amongall that attracted my attention, 
and interested my feelings and my heart, 
I need not tell you that I was particularly 
pleased in having ag opportunity of visit- 
ing the spot in which the remains of poor 
Ferguson, the poet, are deposited, and 
reading the inscription on the stone erec* 
ed to bis memory by Burns—his brother 
in inteHectual excellence, as well as in 
misfortune and an early tomb, 

Fergusonj you know. died young. He 
was scarcely known among the rich, and 
had little or no patronage. He was the 
child of misfortune in every thing but 
real genius, and he seemed to feel that his 
inheritance on earth was only sorrow and 
disappointment, when, in the sadness of 
his heart, and in the language of one of 
eld, he exchaiimed— 





Say, wherefore hath an all-indulgent heaven, 

Life to the comfortless and weary given ’ 

Yet painful and melancholy as was his 
fate—still, I cannot help thinking it bet- 
ter, infinitely better than to have been 
rich, and sordid, and stupid, and sink in- 
to the earth forgotten and unlamented. 

The inscription on the stone you have 
read in Dr. Currie’s Life of Burns, and I 
need not transcribe it here. Some friend 
of genius has recently placed directly 
over it, the following appropriate and 
beautiful inscription : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 
. ROBERT BURNS, 
The Ayrshire Bard. 

Oh ! Robie Burns! the man, the brother, 

And art thou gone, and gone forever ? 

And hast thou crost that unknown river, 

Life’s dreary bound ! 

Like thee, where shall we find another, 

The world around ! 


Go to your sculptur’d tombs, ye great, 
In all the tinsel trash o’ state ! 
But by thy honest turf Pll wait, 
Thou man of worth, 
And weep the sweetest Poet’s fate 
E’er lived on earth. 
(On the opposite side.) 
ROBERT BURNS, 
Tue Aynsarre Barn, 
Was born at Doan-side 
on the 29th of January, 1759, 
and died at Dumfries, 
on the 22d of July, 1795, 
Dignum laude virum, 
Musa vetat mori. 
Lo, Genius! proudly while to Fame she turns, 
Twines Curate’s laurels with the wreath of Burns. 


Through the long rank grass in the 
church-yard, and among thousands of the 
sleeping dead, it is not difficult, even for 
a stranger, to find the path which leads to 
this sacred spot. 








It has evidently been | 


trodden by the foot of many a wanderer. | 
I spent an hour here, and departed at | 
nine o’clock, with feelings I shali not at- | 


tempt to describe. It is now late, and I 
must bid you good night. Farewell. 
Yours, &c. 





Ayr, June 15, 18—.° 

My Dear Frienp—Here | am at last, 
within two miles of the very spot which 
gave birth to our favorite Buans. I arriv- 
ed about two o’clock, dined at three, and 
set out immediately to see “bis auld clay 
biggin.” It is a neat little cottage, situ- 
ated on the right band side of the road 
from Glasgow to Por*-Patrick, near the 
banks of the Doan, surrounded by very 
beautiful and interesting scenery: and 


within a short distance of the ruins of 


Alloway Kirk, so well known in the Tale 
of * Tam O’Shanter.’’—It is covered with 
thatch, and just below the eve, and be- 
tween the door and window of the far- 
leur, is a buard with this humble inscrip- 
tion: “ Robert Burns, the Ayrshire Poet, 


was born under this roof on the 29th of | 
In the corner of the 


January, 1759.” 


reom stands a rude portrait of the poet, | 


Sane TS 
with nearly the same inscription. I was 
conducted to the family apartment, (the 
house is now a tavern,) and had the very 
corner pointed out to me, in which the 
bard was brought forth; and it is re 

markable, that this humble but honored 
cottage has never been the birth-place of 
any other individual.--The inhabitants of 
the neighborhood are very particular in 
communicating this singular fact. In 

deed, one cannot speak to them of Burxs, 
or of his works, withoat awakening in 
them a strong desire to oblige the living 
and do honor to the dead. They seem 
anxious to please, and are sure to tell you 
all they know of this extraordinary man: 
and really, the more I know of Burns, 
the more strongly am I convinced that 
such an extraordinary genius has seldom 
appeared in the world. Asa poet of na- 
ture, formed to soften the affections and 
to melt the heart, where has he ever been 
excelled? and as a man, even “ with all 
his faults,’? who has ever been more uni- 
versally beloved? Those who knew him 
best, loved him most, and have, not un- 
frequently, been found weeping over the 
pages he left them to keep in remem- 
brance the happy or more melancholy 
days in which they were composed. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 
Scotland shall never see his like again. 

Having spent some time in conversa 
tion about the poet and his old compan- 
iens in the neighborhood, I walked out 
alone to take a view of the scene of 
* Tam O’Shanter’’—and from the “ cross 
ing of the ford,” followed his path 
“through the whins,” &c. to the “key 
stone of the Brig,’’ where I sat down and 
opened a small volume of the poems: a 
thousand recollections all rushed upon 
my heart at once, and I felt, most furci- 
bly, that this world is not the rest of 
man. How evanescent and perishing 
are all earthly things! how quickly do 
men of the brightest intellect, and of th: 
most exalted attainments, pass away! Io 
a moment they descend into the narrow 
house, and are seen no more. “ T! 
days of the years of man’s life, are /ex: 
and evil. He cometh forth es a flower, 
and is cut down; he fleeth also as a sha 
dow, and continWeth not.” 

There is something melancholy in th: 
very idea of visiting scenes made dear to 
us by one who can behold those scenes 
no more: here. every thing appeared as 
beautiful and interesting as Buans had 
described it ;—but he himself, alas! was 
rone—“the banks and braes of benny 
Doon,” and the very waters as they pass- 
ed, seemed to lament his loss;—all na- 
ture appeared to be in unison’ with the 
feclings of the wanderer.—A  centle 
shower of rain had just descended from 
the heavens, the sky was calm end se- 
rene, and the little birds sune so soft and 
sweetly, that it seemed as if the spirit of 
the poet still lingered here, and called 
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forth this effort of uature to break the 
heart. I could have mingled my tears 
with the rain drops which trickled from 
the foliage, but I suppressed them with 
a sigh, and tore myself away. 

Adieu to thee, fair Doon: how long, delighted, 

The stranger fain would linger on his way : 
Thine is a scene, alike, where souls united, 

Or lonely contemplation, thus might stray. 

Brrox. 

Oh! my dear friend, why do I attempt 
to describe any thing connected with the 
remembrance of Burns. ! Had I his pen, 
or that of the noble author of the quota- 
tion above, I might on this occasion do 
justice to the subject; but the effect will 
in a great measure be lost, except your 
own glowing imagination can finish the 
picture—Farewell. 

To-morrow I shall continue my jour- 
ney, and the day following expect to 
reach Ireland. I should have visited the 
tomb of Burns—and also one who was 
dear to him in sorrow and in joy—but 
after an absence of so many years, and 
now within a few day’s journey of my 
native home—I cannot prevail on myself 
to turn again to the right hand or to the 
left. 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself bath said, 

* This is my own, my native land,’ 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ’” 

Once more—Farewell. 
Yours always, 





bE 


POETRY. 


. OgGCASIONAL PIECES OF POETRY, 
BY JOHN G. C. BRAINARD. 

The last number of the North American Review 
eontains a review of the above volume, and as spe- 
cimens of the poems, gives among others the follow- 
ing lines on the Falls of Niagara;’ and among all 
the tributes of the Muse to that great wonder of na- 
ture, we do not remember any so comprehensive 
and forcible, and at the same time so geographical- 
ly correct, as this : 





The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
While I look upward tothee. It would seem 
As if God pour’d thee from his ‘hollow hand,’ 
And hung his bow upon thy awful front ; 
And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his §aviour’s sake, 
* The sound of many waters ;’ and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch His cent’ries in the eternal rocks. 


Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime ’ 
Oh! what are all the notes that everrung 
From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thundering side ! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In his short life to thy unceasing roar ! 
And yet, bold blubber, what art thou to Him, 
Who drown’d the world, and heap’d the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ’—a light wave, 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s might. 


This picture could only be drawn by a poet.— 
The thoughts rise to the sublimity of the subject, 
and it weuld not be easy to express them in finer 
language, or with more strict conformity to the Ba- 
cenian rule of ‘words restrained.’ But besides the 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








beauty and power of this description, it has the me- 
rit of truth. Whoever has descended into the deep 
chasm through which the river passes below the 
Falls, and crossed the foaming current in the small 
boat at that place, and looked upward to the ocean 
of waters that are pouring their immense volumes 
into the abyss, and seen the rainbow stretching its 
arch over the cataract, and heard the heavy, hollow 
thunders, which seemed to come from beneath and 
echo from the uplifted rocks on every side ; who- 
ever has witnessed this scene, will recognize the ac- 
curate lineaments, not less than the poetical beau- 
ty, of the author’s description. 


MELANCHOLY. 

Sir Watrer Scott, in his new work entitled 
‘Lives of the Novelists,” speaking of the poetic 
talent of the late Mrs.Rapexirrs, presents the fol- 
lowing AppRress TO MELANCHOLY, asa specimen of 
her powers : 


Spirit of love and sorrow—hail! 
‘Thy solemn voice from far I hear, 
Mingling with evening’s dying gale ; 
Hail, with this sadly pleasing tear! 


O! at this still, this lonely hour, 
Thine own sweet hour of closing day, 
Awake thy lute, whose charmful power 
Shall call up fancy to obey : 


To paint the wild romantic dream, 
That meets che poet’s musing eye, 

As on the bank of shadowy stream 
He breathes to her the fervid sigh. 


Olonely spirit! let thy song 
Lead me thro’ all thy sacred haunt ; 
The minster’s moonlight aisles along, 
Where spectres raise their midnight chaunt! 


I hear their dirges faintly swell ! 
Then sink at once in silence drear, 

While from the pillar’d cloister’s cell, 
Dimly their gliding forms appear ! 


Lead where the pine-woods wave on high, 
Whose pathless sod is darkly seen, 

Asthe cold moon, with trembling eye, 
Darts her long beams the leaves between. 


Lead to the mountain’s dusky head, 
Where, far below, in shades profound, 

Wide forests, plains, and hamlets spread, 
And sad the chimes of vesper sound. 


Or guide me where the dashing oar, 
Just breaks the stillness of the vale, 

As slow it tracks the winding shore, 
To meet the ocean’s distant sail : 


To pebbly banks, that Neptune laves, 
With measured surges loud and deep, 
Where the dark cliff bends o’er the waves, 
And wild the winds of autumn sweep. 


There pause at midnight’s spectred hour, 
And list the long resounding gale ; 

And catch the fleeting moonlight’s power, 
O’er foaming seas and distant sail. 


It cannot, we think, be denied, that we have 
here beautiful ideas expressed in appropriate versi- 
fication; yet here, as in her prose compositions, 
the poetess is too much busied with external ob- 
jects ; too anxious to describe the outward accom- 
paniments of melancholy, to write upon the feel- 
ing itself; and although the comparison be made 
at the expense of a favorite authoress, we cannot 
help contrasting the poetry we have just inserted 
with a song, by Fixremsr, on a similar subject : 








Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly ! 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
if man were wise to see’t 

But only melanchely! 


Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chained up without a sound! 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves! 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly housed, save bats and owls! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 
These are the sounds we feed upon ; 


Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy. 





The following picture of an industrious mother 
struggling with misfortune,but supported by the con- 
solations of religion, and the satisfaction of a well- 
spent life, isby Dugald Stewart; of whomit has been 
said, that ‘he would have taken his place among 
the first poets of the age, had he not chosen to have 
become its first philosopher.” . 


LINES ON AN UNFORTUNATE LADY. 


A lingering struggle of misfortune past, 

Here patient virtue found repose at last ; 

Unpraised, unknown, with cheerful step she strayed 

Through life’s bleak wilds and fortune’s darkest 
shade, 

Nor courted fame to lend one friendly ray 

To gild the darkening horrors of the way. 


When fired by hope, or eager for applause, 

The hero suffers in a public cause, 

Unfelt, unheeded, falls misfortune’s dart, 

And fame’s sweet echoes cheer the drooping heart: 
The patriot’s toils immortal laurels yield, 

And death itself is envied in the field. 


Hers was the humbler yet severer fate 

To pine unnoticed in a private state ; 

Hers were the sufferings which no laurels bring— 
The generous labors which no muses sing, 

The cares that haunt the parent and the wife, 
And the still sorrows of domestic life, 


What, though no pageant o’er her humble earth 
Proclaim the empty honors of her birth ! 

What, though around no sculptured columns rise, 
No verse record the conquest of her eyes ! 

Yet here shall flow the poor’s unbidden tear, 
And feeble age shall shed his blessings here. 


Here shall the virtues which her soul possessed, 
With sweet remembrance soothe a husband’s breast ; 
And here in silent grief shall oft repair 

The helpless objects of her latest care, 

Recal her worth—their adverse fate bemoan— 
And in a mother’s fate forget their own. 





FROM THB UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZRTTS. 
SONNET. 


Earth holds no fairer, lovelier one than thou, 
Maid of the laughing lip, and frolic eye: 
Innocence sits upon thy open brow, 

Like a pure spirit in its native sky. 

If ever beauty stole the heart away, 
Enchantress, it would fly to meet thy smile ; 
Moments would seem by thee a summer day, 
And all around thee an Elysian isle. 

Roses are nothing to the maiden blush 

Sent o’er thy cheek’s soft ivory, and night 
Has naught so Soman its world of light, 
As the dark rays that from thy lashes gush. 


Love lurks amid thy silken curls, and lies 
Like a keen archer in thy kindling eyes. 





